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TO THE dal e 2 
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Tus little Welk We at Rome, for 


: 
7 
% N — 


the firſt time, in the year 1769, in French, 


under the title of The Togſin.“ It has 
ſince been frequently reprinted at Turin, 
at Paris, and at London. The motive has 


been commended, and the execution has 


been approved by the reſpectable and the 
judicious. To the falſe claimants of ſupe- 
rior genius it has been an occaſion of in- 
vective againſt the Author, becauſe perhaps 
he has unmaſked with too little reſerve 
their abſurdities and their eonſpitacies. 
He now offers this New Edition to the 
Public, with ſome flight correQions, hoping 
that he may till pleaſe the former, and 
continue to deſerve the cenſure of thoſe, 

Wo whoſe 


— en 


whoſe approbation he ſhould bluſh to re- 


celve. 


Some particular reaſons had induced the 
Author to change the title of Th Tocjin,” 
to that of An Appeal to Good Senſe.” He 
has reſtored, the old title to this edition, or | 
rather rhe þ has combined the. two Aae en. . 4} 
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THE 


TOCSIN 


AN APPEAL . TO GOOD SENSE. | 


Cris, of every ack. * every bed, 
of every nation! a; man, whoſe regard has 
a wider range than the compais of a ſingle 


Bate, feels an eager anxiety to be your 


counſellor in an affair of the greateſt mo- 
ment. Your preſent and your future wel- 
fare depend on the effect which my words 
may produce. Read them with all your 
power of attention. It is the cauſe of each 
individual which I plead; it ought not to 
ſuffer through the negle& of any; but it 
1 me to aſſert, that you ſhow too little 

944 ſoli- 
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ſolicitude to diſtinguiſh your friends from 
your enemies, and you degrade the im- 
portance, of the admonition which is 
offered. 


Suppoſe a perſon ſhould come and in- 
form any one of you, that a man, whom 
he had received into his houſe, and who 
was enjoying every advantage of hoſpi- 
tality, was nevertheleſs a traitor, who 
wiſhed to undermine and deſtroy it, ſuch 
a report would be reluctantly believed; but 


if its truth ſhould be diſcovered, he would 


be impreſſed with the deepeſt horror againſt 


the outrage, and would inſtantly drive ſuch 


a monſter from his ſhelter. I am only 


deſcribing however the part which is daily 
acted in ſociety by a ſmall number of per- 


ſonages, who have aſſumed the ſpecious 


character of Philoſophers, that you may 


more certainly be deceived. My intention 


is to tear off the veil which conceals their 


hypo- 
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hypocriſy, and expoſe the danger which 
you incur by liſtening to their addreſſes, - - 


We always underſtand by a philoſopher, 
a man virtuous and enlightened, whoſe ſole 
object is to communicate his knowledge to 
others, and diffuſe his light; the friend of 
eſtabliſhed order, and its anxious guardian, 
whoſe tranquil tenor he would not diſturb 
by any poſſible tendency of his writings, 
his words, or his actions. Such were Py⸗ 
thagoras, Socrates, and Plato; ſuch were 
ſome of the Roman Emperors, who at the 
ſame time graced the throne, and were an 
honour to human nature, the Antonines, 
and Marcus Aurelius; ſuch alſo were the 
Des Cartes's, the Leibnitzes, and the New- 
tons of our own times: but ſuch certainly - 


are not thoſe writers, whoſe works, as dan- 


gerous as they are pleaſant and ingenious, 
tend only to lay in ruins the foundations 
of religion, that important bulwark of mo- 

rality, 
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rality, that ſure rampart of ſociety, raiſed 
againſt the attacks of lawleſs paſſion. 


I cannot be perſuaded that we ſhall al- 
ways remain ſo infatuated, ſo blind, as not 
to perceive the malicious ſpirit of theſe 
enemies of the human race, and the dread- 
ful confuſion which would enſue from our 
credulity and raſh confidence. For in what- 
ever point of view we ſurvey their attempt, 
what can be a more adequate cauſe of 
alarm than the rapidity of their daily ad- 
vances ? Our conviction of this truth, will 
be the reſult of the reflection of a moment 
only. The authority of man indeed has 
enacted laws for the eſtabliſſiment of order 
in ſociety; but the empire of theſe laws 
extends to open crimes only, arid public 
offences. It has decreed puniſhments to 
deter the offender; but when the offender 
is aſſured that impunity is certain, what 
force ſhall arreſt his career ? ; 

* Reli- 
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Religion on che contrary ſupplies all that 
the limited views of man cannot foreſee, 
and all that his imperfect power cannot 
prevent. The law cannot puniſh detrac- 
tion, envy, ingratitude, avarice, and a 
thouſand other vices, which are the ſources 
of the moſt” painful - contention," and the 
motives of the darkeſt: actions. Pride, per- 
fidy, and cabal, have their daily triumphs 
over modeſty and innocence; and theſe 
kinds of depravity are out of the reach of 
the arm of temporal juſtice. What then 
would become of mankind if Religion, 
whoſe peculiar” province it is forcibly to 
addreſs herfelf to the mind and the heart, 
ſhould in vain attempt to make her lan- 
guage to be underſtood; if ſhe ſhould not 
be known to point out rewards to the Juſt, 
and to alarm the wicked by the terrors of | 
her chaſtifement? 2 


Withs 
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Withdraw Religion and her attendant 
fears from the world, and you will ſee 
more crimes ſpring up than ever appeared 
amongſt àny people immerſed in the moſt 
loathſome barbariſm. Withdraw Religion, 
and you will hear the moſt fluent abuſe of 
benefactors by the ungrateful; you will 
ſee them draw from the generous every 
favour in their power, and repay their 
kindneſs by returns of the moſt oppoſite 
nature: you will ſee the detractor com- 
municate a poignancy to converſation by 
the wounds which he inflicts on the cha- 
racter of his beſt friend: you will ſee the 
envious ſurrender himſelf a willing captive 
to the "paſſion which inceſſantly preys 
upon him, and the ambitious trampling 


under his feet the ſacred yoke. Adultery 


would then become a paſtime, and the ſe- 
duction of innocence a ſubje& of exult- 
ation. The licentiouſneſs, which pervades 
the converſation and the writings of a 

ew, 


few, would be reduced to practice by all: 
and woe be to thoſe who have not, in a 
favoured moment, oppoſed ſome mound to 
the torrent of irreligion, and who ſhall find 
themſelves overwhelmed in the devaſtation 
which it will ſpread through ſociety! 


Perhaps I ſhall be told, that Religion, 
notwithſtanding its denunciations, has not 
always the power of preventing the ex 
ceſſes, which I have been deſcribing. This 
at leaſt muſt be acknowledged, that thoſe, 
who incur the guilt of ſuch actions, have 
unfortunately hardened themſelves againſt 
her rebukes, that theſe crimes would be- 
come more common if the reign of Re- 
ligion did not reſtrain their career, and that 
thoſe only are capable of committing them 
without remorſe, who have ſhaken off her 
control, | 


What would follow if theſe pretended 
philoſophers ſhould ſucceed in communis 
cating 
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cating to every individual their own ſpirit 
of independence? For you ſuppoſe of 
courſe that they meditate the ſubſtitution 
of ſome other mode of religion in the place 
of that which they purpoſe to deſtroy. 
You would pay them however too great a 
compliment, if you attributed ſo much 
conſiſtency to their proceedings. Their 
deſign is to pull down; it never was a part 
of their intention to build up. But what 
madneſs, you exclaim, what extravagance 
in ſpeculation ! What advantage will they 
acquire by ſucceſs? Obſerve the expla- 
nation of this W conduct of theſe 
men. 


TIO individual has paſſions which he 
wiſhes to gratify. When they are indulged 
to that degree, which in the conſideration 
of religion conſtitutes criminality, this di- 
vine law becomes an intolerable yoke from 


which they endeavour to extricate them- 


—- ſelves. 
CG n « 4 FI 
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ſelves. They veil their eyes againſt a light 
whieh dazzles and confounds; they are 
deaf to arguments which might convince 
them of their abſurdity, if their attention 
could be gained; and at length nearly arrive 
at that ſtate in which they think that they 
have ſucceeded in diſengaging themſelves 
from the ſhackles of reaſon and prejudice, 
and the weakneſs of the human mind. In 
order, however, to confirm this idea, they 
deem it neceſſary to ſtrengthen their party 
by an acceſſion of numbers; and they uſe 
every art, and undertake every labour that 
may conduce to the attainment of this ob- 
jet. You know not how far the paſſion 
of a writer will lead, who has reſolved to 
acquire a name. If it be requiſite to this 
purpoſe to abandon every other conſider- 
ation, no facrifice can be too ſplendid. He 
who publiſhes opinions apparently new, 
or controverts thoſe which are generally 
received, flatters himſelf that he ſhall rank. 

| above 


—ͤ— — — 
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above the vulgar herd ; and ſuch an author, 


who is incapable of diſtinguiſhing himſelf 


by his knowledge or his genius, aims rather 


at exciting wonder in weak underſtandings 
by the ſingularity of his opinions, than is 


ſatisfied with remaining in the claſs of men 


of moderate capacity, who are ſtrangers to 


2 vanity which can make ſuch glory a 


I have the beſt reaſons for uſing this 
language. No one is better informed than 
myſelf of the deſigns of theſe enemies of 
ſociety ; their conſpiracies, and their hatred, 
as well ſecret as avowed, againſt religion. 
I wiſhed to know them from inſpection. I 
1 have ftudied them in their actions and 
their converſation. I have explored their 
motives-and intentions. I have diſcovered 


nothing but littleneſs within that exterior 
grandeur annexed to their ſyſtem of opi- 


nions. I have obſerved that their ſtren gth 
rode 6 conſiſted 


LY 


fo 
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conſiſted in our weakneſs. Their fierce 
and violent inveCtives, ſpared neither in 
their converſation nor in their writings, 
continually betray their cauſe. They 
are tranſported with vexation when they 
behold the greateſt men bow down before 
religion. They are confounded with ſhame 
to be obliged, in order to fatisfy their in- 
clinations, to contend againſt a religion, 
by the doctrines of which they are con- 
demned. hilt 


I one day aſked one of thoſe philoſo- 
phers, whether, on the . ſuppoſition that 
religion was an invention of men, he did not 
think that it was a ſyſtem the beſt adapted 
to promote the welfare of mankind? He 
could not but aſſent that it was. Have 
you then, I continued, a better ſyſtem to 
ſubſtitute in its place, if your efforts, al- 
lied with thoſe of other champions of 


B irre- 
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irreligion, ſhould ſucceed? No, he re- 
plied ; but when this ſtructure is fallen, 
men naturally diſpoſed to devotion will 
ſoon raiſe. another out of its ruins, © But,” 
ſaid I, © what imprudence is this of 
& yours! Why are you anxious to de- 
& ſtroy a building, which you think uſe- 
et ful and firm, in order to give us the 
te trouble of erecting another, the ad- 
ee vantages of which you cannot explain? 
« And beſides, where will you find a 
e ſhelter for us in this interval? who will 
“defend us againſt the injuries of envy, 


of ingratitude, and of a whole crowd 


“ of vices, which do not come under the 


_ &. cognizance of the law, and againſt 


« which religion alone can afford ſome 
« protection? I perceived that this 
apoſtrophe did not accord with the taſte 
of my zealous deiſt, but he made no an- 


ſwer to my objection. 


There 
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There is one always at variance with 
himſelf , inconfiſtent as well in his con- 
duct as in his writings. By a morality, 
apparently of a ſevere kind, by leading 
the life of a cynic, and by writings re- 
plete with fire, eloquence, and genius, he 
has influenced ſome minds of more ſen- 
ſibility than ftrength. He has attacked 
in the moſt ſingular manner the govern- 
ment and the religion of the country in 
which he lives, in a book, where, among 
other things, he has eſtabliſhed this as 
a principle, that whoever writes againſt 
e the religion and the laws by which he is 
& protected, is worthy of death.“ He has 
advanced paradoxes which ceaſe to ſurpriſe 
as ſoon as we perceive that he himſelf is one 
of the greateſt. He has irreverently com- 
pared the Founder of the Chriſtian Re- 
ligion to the author of the Academic Sect. 

But to what has this falſe philoſophy 


* J. J. Rouſſeau. This war ewrote thirty years ago. 
B2 tended ? 
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tended? To light the torch of diſcord 
among his fellow- citizens; in this reſpect, 
far from imitating the example of Socrates, 
when that philoſopher had ſuch ſtrong 
reaſons to complain of his judges. To 
avenge the inſult offered to his writings 
the modern philoſopher has driven his na- 
tive land * to the very edge of ruin. 
Socrates, on the contrary, refuſed the pro- 
poſal of his friends to releaſe him from 
| priſon and to reſcue him from death, © that 
« I may not become, ſaid he, an example 
« of diſobedience to the laws.” This 
man, ' notwithſtanding, has found friends 
to pity, and protectors to receive him in 
his diſgrace; but his boaſted philoſophy 
did not check his invectives againſt his 
declared benefactor , directed againſt 
him at the very moment when he was 
generouſly procuring for him a penſion 
from a great King; and he has finiſhed 


f e this : 
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this drama by eſcaping clandeſtinely from 
the houſe of a friend“ who had wel- 
comed him in the moſt cordial manner, 
although he could not produce againſt him 
the leaſt cauſe of complaint, 

Another t, whoſe ſplendid and uncom- 
mon abilities have placed him in the firſt 
rank in the republic of letters, has abuſed 
thoſe powers in the moſt unjuſtifiable 
manner, to produce all the evil which 
ſociety could ſuffer from an individual. 
His rancour againſt religion appears to 
acquire new force in proportion to the 
decay of his mind and body. Poſſeſſing 
a ſtyle the moſt captivating, added to a 
talent too ſucceſsfully employed in blend- 
ing with ridicule the moſt ſolemn and 
ſacred ſubjects, he has enrolled himſelf in 
the liſts of falſe philoſophy, he has re- 
yived the arguments of Porphyry and 


L Mr. Davenport. + Voltaire. 
B 3 Celſus, 
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Celſus, and the apoſtate Julian, and with 
a rage ſurpaſſing that of theſe three cele- 


brated antagoniſts of religion, he has 


ſworn with the greateſt hardihood to de- 
vote the remainder of his time, and the 
laſt efforts of his mind, to the deſtruction 
of a ſyſtem ſo well calculated to conſti- 


tute the happineſs of mankind. His 


writings more pernicious, as they abound 
with wit and pleaſantry, contain a poiſon 
the moſt deſtructive that could diſtil from 


the heart of man. A ſpirit of deiſm 


and libertiniſm is the reſult of all his 
poſitions. In ſhort, © a nation governed 
66 by his maxims can expe neither tran- 
& guillity or permanency.” Never did Re- 
ligion meet an adverſary more terrible, 
becauſe ſhe never was before aſſaulted with 
more conſtancy, ſubtlety, and wit. All his 
readers(evenhisadvocates)obſerve, however, 
that his invectives are ſo violent that they 
render him often an object of ridicule ; and 

| es 
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they cannot comprehend what intereſt can 
prompt his endeavours to ſubvert an 
eſtabliſhment, whoſe end is to make men 
better. That I may give a ſpecimen of the 
ardour with which he purſues the accom- 
pliſhment of his ſchemes, I will delineate 
ſome features of his character. One of 
his friends, who was on a journey to the 
court of a German Prince of high rank, 
paſſed through the place where our ad- 
verſary lived, who, pouring-out his whole 
heart, addreſſed him with tears in his 
eyes; © am obliged,” ſaid he, “to con- 
* fels to you my ſorrow. I did once 
* rely on the Prince, whom you are 
& about to viſit, for his aſſiſtance in the 
* deſtruction of the Chriſtian religion, 
but ſince his advancement to the throne 
{* he is ſo addicted to politics, that he 
* has never once thought of the good 
 *. cauſe.” I was informed by another of 
his friends, that one day after dinner he 
| B 4 called 
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called in his ſervants, and inquired of 
them all in ſucceſſion, whether they were 
Chriſtians, and preſenting a glaſs of wine 
to thoſe who replied in the negative, he 
threatened to diſmiſs one who heſitated: 
to ſecond his malicious zeal . There is 
ſomething in this action ſo unworthy a 
wiſe man—unworthy« did I ſay—ſo ne- 
farious and ſo abandoned, that, diſpoſed 
as his gueſt was to admire his opinions, 
he was ſhocked at the indecency of that 
ſcene. Yet theſe are the oracles con- 
ſulted by the daring ſpirits of the age, 
and it is amongſt theſe perſons that ob- 
jections ſo often refuted are till repeated, 
and ſerve to miſlead weak minds, whom 
they wiſh to ſeduce. 


* A certain author of a journal thought to invalidate 
this teſtimony by conſidering theſe anecdotes as forgeries : 
but how has he had the audacity to advance ſuch raſh 
aſſertions unaccompanied with proofs? "Theſe anecdotes 
are related exactly in the ſame terms in which T heard 
them recited to the perſons who were principally con. 
cerned. | | 

It 


It has frequently happened to me to be 
preſent at the converſation of half- a- dozen 
thoughtleſs young men upon the moſt ab- 
ſtract queſtions in metaphyſics and theo- 
logy, repeating indiſeriminately the miſer- 
able arguments with which they had been 
ſupplied by ſome pamphlets of this raſh 
old man, who ſeems in haſte to accumulate 
them inceſſantly before death comes to in- 
terrupt his machinations. In ſhort, I 
ſhould never conclude if I was to detail all 
the indecorum which his hatred to religion 
impels him to exhibit daily, But is it not 
diſgraceful that ſo many people of ſenſe 
ſhould renounce for a witticiſm the greateſt 
advantage which man can enjoy? Is it 
poſſible, if ſo many men of the firſt genius, 
who have ſupported religion, ſhould be ar- 
ranged on one fide, that the author of ſome 
dramatic works and ſome pleaſant tales 
ſhould be the ſuperior hoſt on the other? 
No. Our countenance is not fallen, we 

can 
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can aſſemble the largeſt proportion of the 
great men in Europe in our favour. With- 
out recurring to the early ages, and re- 
viewing the reſpectable names of the 
founders and defenders of the Chriſtian 
religion at that time, behold thoſe illuſtri- 
ous who have ſhone forth in the ſpace 
of one ſingle age. You would ſee them 
not only proſtrate before her altar, but col- 
lected round her ſtandard, The Newtons, 
the Leibnitzes, towering far above the 
ſcioliſts againſt whom I direct my cau- 
tions, have aſſerted her cauſe. Locke, 
that juſt and eminent man, has commented 
on ſeveral parts of that book in which her 
doctrines are taught. Bayle, Paſcal, Boſ- 
ſuet, Fenelon, Corneille, Racine, Pope, Ad- 
diſon, whoſe writings and reputation 
eclipſe thoſe of our adverſaries, have 
thought, that from the defence of religion 
their talents ſhone with the luſtre of a ſa - 


cred beam, 


An 
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An objection, which has been a thouſand. 
times brought into the field by theſe gentle- 
men, is the proportion of abuſe that per- 
vades religion. It is true, we muſt allow 
that there are great abuſes, but reformers 
ariſe from time to time by whom they are 
corrected. Beſides, becauſe a ſick man 
wants the aid of a phyſician to cleanſe his 
humours, does it follow that a knave of an 
apothecary, or an empiric, ſhould intrude 
upon him, and oblige him to gorge himſelf 
with a pound of poiſoned pills, and de- 
ſtroy him, to the diſparagement of the art of 
healing? What would be your language 
if a ſurgeon ſhould propoſe to amputate an 
arm in order to cure a ſcratch on the finger? 


As to myſelf, I acknowledge that if theſe 


cankers of ſociety ſhould continue their 
fatal progreſs, I perceive that wwe have every 
thing to fear from a confuſion which muſt 
neceſſarily follow our indifference with reſpect 
to 
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to religion. For you will ſee that this 
ſtubborn champion and his ſatellites will 
not reſt till they have made our deſtruction. 
certain, He has already ſeduced to his 
ſtandard all whoſe morals induce them to 
wiſh that what he affirms may be true, and 
theſe compoſe a conſiderable part of the 


Chriſtian world. He writes in a language 
generally known, and his writings are ac- 


ceſſible to all. It is even eſteemed an 


honour to have read them, and to be able 
to retail his raillery, The moſt puny 
thinkers believe that they comprehend his 
meaning, and wiſh to ſhine with the falfe 
glare borrowed from his pernicious writ- 
ings. His language is uſed at our tables, 
in our aſſemblies, in the preſence of our 
children, and our ſervants. The venom 
ſpreads every where. The general maſs of 
ſociety is corrupted ; and war, the plague, 
and famine have never been the cauſe of ſo 
much deſtruction as the pen of this perni- 


cious 
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dous writer has produced, and ſtill pro- 
duces every day. 


But who would not rebel againſt the ar- 
rogance of a man who dares to make the 
ſubject of ridicule what his maſters have 
admitted and revered for ſo many ages? I 
agree that people in general receive their 
opinions without examination; but the 
great names which I have before men- 
tioned are a ſufficient authority againſt the 
reputation of a ſmall number of men, of 
falſe but daring pretenſions, who ſurpriſe 
rather than convince. - So many true phi- 
loſophers of all nations, ſo many pro- 
foundly ſkilled in mathematics and ge- 
ometry, ſo many great poets. who have 
defended the Chriſtian religion, cannot 
they preponderate againſt the counterfeit 
weight of a poet, or an agreeable writer in 
proſe? But, alas! he has reaſon to inſult 
us, for never was there an inſtance of ſuch 


ſervile 
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| ſervile homage as that which this age of- 


fers; and Mahomet, Ali, and Oſman, at che 
head of their powerful armies, never expe- 
rienced ſuch rapid ſucceſs in attempting 
to eftabliſh their religion as attends his 
project to deſtroy ours. He is inceſſantly 
urging us to renounce a doctrine, the ope- 
ration of which is ſo favourable to civil 
order: in truth, he muſt neceſſarily deſpiſe 
our underſtanding if he can ſuppoſe that 
we are {imple enough to liſten to ſuch 


language. Anſwer me, How would you 


receive ſuch a propoſal from a philoſopher 
of Japan or China? Would you not con- 


| ſider him as a maniac who ought to be con- 


fined, or through pity provide for his re- 


turn to his own country? Suppoſe how- 


ever that an inhabitant of China or Japan 
ſhould arrive in Europe with ſuch an in- 
tention, he would probably employ the 
ſame language ;- but would you hear him 
with the ſame patient indulgence > Would 
you 
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you not be diſpoſed to ſmile at his folly ; 
or if the indecorum of his conduct ſhould 


require it, would you not be tempted to 
chaſtiſe his inſolence? Why then does 
that which appears ridiculous and repre- 
henſible in one ſet of men amuſe and miſ- 
lead when practiſed by another? What 


claim have they to be excepted I in this 
| treatment ? 


Let us then remain a firm body againſt 
theſe invaders of ſociety, It is not a great 
preſumption to entertain a different opinion 
from theſe daring pretenders. Let us op- 
poſe the reaſon of our anceſtors to their 
plauſible arguments. Let us oppoſe that 
good ſenſe which is the common inherit- 


ance of all, and we need not dread the 
event of the conteſt, 


I addreſs myſelf more particularly to thoſe 
whoſe ſituation in the world expoſes. them 


to 
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to the daily attacks of our enemies, and 
whoſe ears are inceſſantly aſſailed by the 


moſt audacious raillery on a ſubject of the 
greateſt ſolemnity, and of the higheſt con- 
cern. It is proper they ſhould know how 


to repel inſtantly the blows of their ad- 
verſaries. I would firſt adviſe them never 
to enter into any ſerious diſpute with thoſe 
fooliſh and unſteady minds, who always 
chooſe that occaſion for theirdangerous plea- 


ſantry, when they are certain of the ſupport 
of ſome aſſociated ſcoffer. When you have 
reaſon to think that your adverſary does 


not ſhew in the courſe of the diſpute a 


: diſpoſition neceſſary to reap the proper 
advantage from it, be ſatisfied with ſilently 
contemning his conduct; and, if you can 


preſerve decorum, make bim feel it, but be 
ſufficiently cautious how you reply ſe- 
riouſly to theſe buffoons, who only en- 


deavour to expoſe. you to the laughter of 
their fooliſh ſociety by the ridicule which 


they 


they ſtudy to attach to every thing which 
you advance on ſuch an occaſion; if, how- | 
ever, you think that your argument may 
tend to the inſtruction of ſome perſon of 
good intentions, who may be preſent, en- 
gage in it with zeal, and remember to 
oblige your adverſary to adhere rigorouſly 
to the queſtion. Do not allow him for a 
moment to depart from his ſubject, or to 
eſcape under cover of a witticiſm, or ſome 
frigid pleaſantry. Begin with ſome prin- 
ciple which he muſt allow; bring his wan- 
derings back to this principle as often as he 
deviates, and be aſſured that by this method 
you will confound him, and expoſe to 
general obſervation the abſurdity of his 
opinions, *and woe be his lot if he himſelf 
is not convinced. | 


In order that 1 may explain the manner 
in which you ought to repulſe theſe in- 
ſulting taunts, it will be proper to acquaint 

0 you 
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you with the different ſpecies of adverſaties 
with whom you are to contend. We may 
.< divide them into three claſſes: The Atheiſts 
or. Material i}ts, who admit in the univerſethe 
exiſtence of one ſubſtance only, of which 
all its parts, as the planets, man, and the 
inferior animals and plants, are only dif- 
ferent modifications: The Theifts, who 
admit indeed the exiſtence of a Supreme | 
Being, but who deny that he created the 
world, and governs it by his providence; 
who maintain that every principle is extin- 
guiſhed by death, and conſequently that 
there are no puniſhments nor rewards 
after this life: in ſhort, the Deifs properly 
ſo named, who admit the fame attributes 
which we aſſign to the Divinity, who ac- 
knowledge the immortality of the ſoul, 
puniſhments, and rewards, but who reject 
every kind of doctrine and exterior 
- worſhip. | | 


It 
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It is eaſy to convict the former of incon- 
ſiſtency, of abſurdity, or of diſhoneſty. 
Aſk them, if there can be effects without a 
cauſe ? I do not think that they dare main- 
tain the affirmative ; but if they ſhould: 
what then will be the cauſe of the won- 
derful order which prevails in the world ? 
What will be the original cauſe of intel- 
ligent beings, if, according to their hypo- 
theſis, matter is the only ſubſtance which 
exiſts? As to thoſe, who reject the tenets 
of Chriſtianity, becauſe they are incompre- 
henſible, do they comprehend better how 
matter refined to a certain degree- ſhall 
produce thought and reaſon, and under 
another combination ſhall be nothing but a 
metal or a ſtone? If they are ingenuous, 
will they not agree that it is repugnant to 
their underſtanding, to believe that the 
thinking principle is the ſame ſubſtance as 
a block of marble? And if they perſiſt 
in aſſerting that an infinity of combinations 
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can produce ſuch a world as this; inquire 
why, ſince the lapſe of ſo many ages, 


Chance has not produced another, or ſe- 


veral other worlds ſimilar to this? But 
particularly continue your interrogations 
reſpecting the manner in which they un- 
derſtand a permanent order deduced from 
fortuitous motion? For, in ſhort, either 
there has been from all eternity an Intel- 
ligence which has manifeſted itſelf in the 
arrangement of the univerſe, and then they 
are obliged to admit the exiſtence of a 
ſubſtance diſtinct from paſſive and blind 
matter, a firſt Intelligence, which is God; 
or this order, which we perceive, has been 
the reſult of an infinity of combinations of 


the motions of matter, and then there will 


have been in eternity a time antecedent 
and preparatory to this reſult, when this 
order, and this Intelligence, which we ſee 
at preſent predominate in the world, did 
not exiſt, They muſt then have been 

F | pro- 
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ME ROY without any. ſufficient . cauſe, 
which cannot be alleged but in contradic= 
tion to the eſtabliſhed axiom.” If, urged by 
this reaſoning, an Atheiſt or Materialiſt 
ſtill maintains that the univerſal ſubſtance 
or matter is at the ſame time cauſe and 
effect, do not loſe your time with re- 
plying, he is evidently diſhoneſt, or rather 
he has loſt his ſenſes, and you would be 
more fooliſh than your antagoniſt, if, after 
this, you ſhould continue your oppo- 
ſition. 


Would you defend yourſelf againſt the 
attacks of Theiſts; of thoſe who admit the 
exiſtence of a Supreme Being, but who do 
not allow that He created the world, and 
Rill leſs that He governs it by his Provi- 
dence; who maintain that every principle 
dies with us, and conſequently that there 
are neither recompences nor puniſhments 
eſtes this life ? Deſire them to inform you 

| "0 0 1 nie ' what 
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what they mean by a Supreme Being. If 


they have not loſt their reaſon they will be 
obliged to reply, that they underſtand by 
this expreſſion, a Being endowed with all 
the perfections of which we can form any 
idea; a Being eternal, infinitely great, in- 
dependent, omnipotent, infinitely wiſe and 
good; in ſhort, poſſeſſing all the qualities 
we can ſuppoſe, in a degree of perfection, 
which we cannot even conceive. If they 
except any one of theſe qualities they con- 
tradict themſelves, becauſe he whom they 
call the Supreme Being would not be ſo, 
if he wanted any perfection, But if, ac- 
cording to them, this Supreme Being did 
not create the world, it muſt follow that 
matter created itſelf, which is an abſurdity, 
or that it is coeval with time *, and in this 


caſe 


* 'Thofe, who eſtabliſh the high antiquity of the world 
ypon. the pretended chronology of the Chineſe, and their 
aſtronomical obſervations, are refuted by the examination of 


their obſervations, made by M, Caſſini, in which he hay 
| | diſces 
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eaſe it would be eternal, and conſequently. 
independent, and then there would be two 

Beings eternal and independent, which is 
a contradiction; for if matter were inde- 
pendent of the Supreme Being, he would 
no longer be omnipotent, which is contrary 
to the definition laid down. Beſides, if 
matter were eternal, it would exiſt neceſ- 
ſarily; and if it exiſted neceſſarily, there 
would be no reaſon why it ſhould exiſt 
rather in one place than another; it would 
then exiſt neceſſarily every where, and 
thus there would be two infinites, which 
is again another abſurdity, a contradiction 
both in ideas and terms. If then ſo many 
inconſiſtencies and abſurdities be the reſult 
diſcovered ſome errors of 500 years in their epochs. ges 
the Memoirs of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, tom. viii. 
page 557, laſt line but one, and page 555, line 6, &e. 


where may be ſeen from 3 compariſon of the Chineſe tables 
with thoſe of Tycho Brahe, that the former are only tables 


calculated by the Jeſuits, ſome of whom have reſided in 


China theſe 150 years, and awkwardly applied to the Chineſe 
hronalogy See alſo Ferguſon's Aſtronomy, 
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of the hypotheſis of uncreated matter, it 


follows, that it is falſe, and that a Supreme 


Intelligent Being muſt have created the 
world, which we behold. God or the 
Supreme Being having deigned to create 
the world; it is not only not unworthy of 
his nature, but, confiſtently with that nature, 
we muſt ſuppoſe that he governs it; the 
one is the effe& of his goodneſs, the other 
of his wiſdom. He underſtands perfectly 
the ſyſtem of the world, and it would be 
blaſphemy to aſſert that its government 
and preſervation would be a labour to its 
maker. 


We infer from the Wel of matter, 
that motion and its laws proceed from God, 
A body not poſſeſſing motion in itſelf, nor 
. conſequently that direction and degree of 
activity which might be impreſſed upon 
it, cannot preſerve itſelf in all the different 
ſtates of direction and velocity, ſince inac- 


tivity 


q 


1 
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tivity is its natural condition, much leſs 
could it transfer theſe qualities to other 
bodies by communicating to them the 
power of motion. The greateſt philoſo- 
phers of all ages have acknowledged that 
motion cannot belong to a body, or be 
communicated from one body to another, 
if it was not derived from a ſpiritual 
ſubſtance abounding with energy, with 
vigour, and with * life, Thus then 


® There is no motion without direction, for motion with- 
out direction would be motion on all ſides at once, that is, it 
would be repoſe, which is abſurd, Direction is a determi» 
nation to one fide in preference to another; this determina- 
tion can be the effect of choice only, and choice can only be 
the effect of intelligence. Beſides, if I allow for a moment 
that motion is eſſential to matter, I conclude that if it be 
eſſential, it is on all ſides at once ; that is to ſay, that body, 
whoſe eſſence is motion, muſt remain at reſt, which is abſurd. 
In ſhort, motion without direction is a contradiction ; direc» 
tion is, and can be the effect of choice only; and there can 
be no choice without intelligence: the exiſtence then of 
motion proves the exiſtence of an intelligence, Pinto, 
Pricis contre les Matirialiſles à la Hape, chez Ggſc 1774, 


Bro. | 
God 
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God produces every thing and moves every 
thing. He has ordained the laws of na- 
ture, he knows and governs all that he has 
produced in the univerſe; he preſerves all 
by an unfailing aſſiſtance, and directs all 
by the power of his will, and by the full 
knowledge of his infinite intelligence. We 
ought to think that the ſame thing takes 
place with reſpect to the action and motion 
of fubſtances ſuperior to matter, the Crea- 
tor having communicated to beings, who 
are made in his likeneſs, an inſtinct, which 
impels them to purſue the conſtituents of 

their happineſs, and to incline towards the 
object of their welfare, whilſt they never- 
theleſs, remain in a ſtate of dependence 
upon their author. All the arguments, 
which we advance to prove the order which 


God has eſtabliſhed and preſerves in body, 
may be applied likewiſe to that which he 


has ordained among intelligent beings, and 
the Creator would not neglect the world 
of 
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of intellect, and watch oyer that of matter 
and ſenſe. As to what the Deiſts of this 
claſs affirm, that our ſoul is mortal, and 
that there is no other life after this, little as 
they defire to deſcend into themſelves, 
you will eaſily convi them of their miſ- 
take. Aſk the moſt pertinacious, if he can 
fuppoſe that his thought is extended. He 
would not hazard the affirmative ; he would 
even be the firſt to expoſe your folly if you 
ſhould talk to him of the half or the quarter 
of a thought, of the right or the left ofa 
thought. If then we cannot aſſert of 
thought, or of the thinking faculty (for 
they are ſynonimous expreſſions) that it is 
diviſible, or that it has a left or a right, it 
will be a ſimple ſubſtance, indiviſible, in- 
corruptible, which cannot be diſperſed, as 
not compoſed of parts, and conſequently 
gannot be deſtroyed, but by the ſame power 
which formed it. But let ys conſider whe» 

ter 
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ther it agrees with our notions of the 
juſtice of God, to ſuppoſe that he would an- 
nihilate a ſubſtance intelligent and moral like 
the ſoul of man, or whether on the contrary 
ſuch a determination is not repugnant to his 
attributes. If annihilation were to ſucceed, 
we might ſee the virtuous diſconſolate in af- 
fliction, and the wicked with increaſed poſ- 
ſeſſions, and ſhining with a full beam of 
glory, without being able to reconcile this 
aſtoniſhing irregularity with the idea which 
we have of the attributes of the Divinity, 
But if there be a future life, virtue finds 
its reward, and crimes are overtaken by 
puniſhment. God ſhews himſelf ſuch ag 
we. conceive, his nature indicates, and at 
length we comprehend that men are de- 
ſtined in this world to be in a ſtate of pro- 
bation only, eſtabliſhed by his, wiſdom to 
chaſtiſe or recompenſe every one according 

to his virtues or his offences, 


I 
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It remains that I now arm you againſt 
the attacks of the third claſs of unbelievers, 
who will not admit any thing beyond 
natural religion; who believe that God 
rewards and puniſhes, but who will not 
be convinced by the arguments of thoſe 
who are perſuaded of the truth and ne- 
ceſſity of revealed religion. Will you 
defend your belief, and prove to them 
openly, that it is the force of reaſon and 
not of education which determines you 
to receive the religion of Chriſt ? Obſerve 


that they already allow the neceſſity of 


a religion of nature. They cannot deny, 
that man wants a divine beam, which 
may light him on his path, and lead him 
to his duty to his Creator and fellow 
men. Left to ourſelves, could we ever 
arrive at that perfection of adoration which 
might be worthy of ſuch a Being, and 


by which we ſhould render to Him alone 


a tribute, which to Him alone ought to 
be 
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46 
be rendered. A revelation, which in- 
ſtructs us how to attain this great object, 
is ſo neceſſary to man, that it contradicts 
the ideas of the goodneſs and wiſdom of 
God to ſuppoſe that it was withheld. 
Among all the revelations which are 
propoſed, it is our concern only to ſearch 
for that which bears the ſeal of Divinity, 
and afterwards to adopt it as the law by 
which God has been pleaſed. to manifeſt 
himſelf, to inſtruct us as to his nature 
and our duty. That which ſhall teach 
the pureſt morality, will immediately pre- 
ſent us with a characteriſtic that will con- 
ciliate reſpect, and its antiquity would 
ſecure another prejudice in its favour. 
The Chriſtian religion then unites theſe 
two advantages. Never were doctrines 
imparted which had ſo ftrong a claim to 
Divinity, nor a morality ſo pure as that 
which ſhe teaches, Its antiquity exceedsthat 
of all other ſyſtems, being founded on the 
reve- 
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revelation of the Jews, whoſe books are 
without doubt the moſt ancient that remain, 
As to the proofs of the authority of the wri- 
tings in which the Chriſtian religion is con- 
tained, they reſt on the teſtimony of their 
authors, contemporaries with the facts which 
they record, the companions of their maſter, 
and eye-witneſſes of all his actions which 
they relate. They could not be deceived in 
-what they themſelves ſaw and underſtood; 
it was impoſſible alſo for them to have 
deceived others, even if they had been ſo diſ- 

| poſed. How could they form a deſign fo 
vain and irrational, men of ſimple and 
-uncultivated minds, without art, and with- 
out the means of conducting an impoſture ? 
It cannot be ſaid that the hiſtory, which has 
been tranſmitted to poſterity, was the work 
of impoſtors, becauſe it then would have 
been a more perfect compoſition, without 
thoſe apparent contradictions which proved 
that the authors were not {killed in the art of 


deceiv- 
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deceiving mankind, Beſides, if what they 
advanced had been falſe, they would have 
taken the precaution not to publiſh it in 
the ſame country where there were many 


perſons who could have convicted them of 


falſehood. They appear, however, to have 
had ſo little deſign to deceive, that, far 
from concealing, as it was in their power, 
many diſgraceful particulars, they frequent- 
ly expoſe their own faults, the meanneſs of 
their birth, their weakneſſes, their diſputes, 
and other ſimilar circumſtances, Beſides, 
as the doctrine which they preached prohi- 
bited a lie, they would themſelves have 
been condemned if they had been im- 
poſtors. Inſiſting likewiſe as they did on 
the practice of every virtue, and always de- 
claring their horror of vice, and promulging 
its condemnation, their religion was wor- 
thy of the God whoſe exiſtence they aſ- 
ſerted, and could not have had its origin in 
a corrupted boſom. And what advantage 

FE” would 
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would they have derived from ſuch an im- 
poſture? They ſuffered poverty, hunger, 
puniſhment, even death itſelf, and yet the 
moſt vigilant malice never ſuſpected that 
they ſupported atry other intereſt but that 
of truth. Can we believe that they could 
love what every other man abhors? Can 
we believe that God, who is goodneſs it- 
ſelf, ſhould permit men to be deceived by 
ſupernatural and irreſiſtible teſtimony; 
whoſe power of conviction would be in- 
creaſed, becauſe it ſupported a doctrine 
worthy of his nature, and thus would ſup= 
ply Chriſtians with an excuſe for their 
errors, if the religion, which they had em- 
braced, were one of them? How! would 
impoſtors court death in order to preach a . 
religion which condemns an impoſture? 
Let us conſider alſo that in proportion as 
the alleged facts are incredible, the num- 
ber of witneſſes is increaſed. But it wilt 


be aid, theſe witneſſes are Chriftians ; and 
D it 
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it is this circumſtance preciſely which gives 
to their teſtimony its greateſt weight ; for 
had they not been Chriſtians, we ſhould 
not have ſo much attended to their aſſer- 
tions in favour of the truth, not knowing 
whether they themſelves were convinced. 
Indeed, if St. Paul had remained a Jew, and 
St. Luke a Pagan, all that they could have 
ſaid to the advantage and glory of the 
Chriſtian revelation would have been with- 
out effect. That Dionyſius the Areopagite, 
and Clemens of Alexandria, and a thouſand 
| other philoſophers, ſhould firſt have be- 
lieved, and then have defended their belief, 
is conſiſtent ; but would it not appear ab- 
ſurd that Suetonius and Tacitus ſhould 
have panegyrized a ſect to which they did 
not belong? Yet is it not true, that thoſe 
who do not ſufficiently apprehend the 
force of this reaſoning, would be more in- 
fluenced by a paſſage in Tacitus in favour 
of the Chriſtian religion, than they are by 

the 
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the numerous volumes of writers, formerly 
Pagan, as Juſtin and Athenagoras; and who, 
adhering to the truth, have exhibited the 
moſt forcible proof of their conviction; a 
confideration which conſtantly eſcapes the 
judgment of theſe gentlemen, 


I am aware of all the objections which 
may be urged againſt ſome particular doc- 
trines of the Chriſtian Religion; but the 
principles which I have eſtabliſhed being 
admitted, they may be refuted with eaſe. 
The little that I may have ſuggeſted in an- 
ſwer to theſe three principal claſſes of our 
adverſaries, may ſuffice to ſhew the futility 
of the arguments which they employ, and 
the eaſe with which they may be filenced, 
Do not then permit yourſelves to be daz- 
zled by their reputation, their wit, or their 
irreverent raillery. Face the point of ridi- 
cule which begins to be blunted, and do 
not fear any conteſt, when clad in the im» 
D 2 pene- 
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penetrable mail of reaſon. Doubtleſs this 
Eſſay which I offer, concerning the means 
of defence, required an abler hand ; but my 
zeal for the good of ſociety has induced me 
to apprize its members of the danger which 
approaches, if theſe enemies of the Chriſt- 
ian Religion continue to acquire an in- 
creaſe of vantage- ground. Let us then 
unite and oppoſe the common adverſary 
with the ſame zeal at leaſt, and with the 
fame ardour with which he deſires to wreſt 
from us all that we eſteem moſt dear, 
What ! ſhall a miſchievous brood appear, 
that ſhall deprive man of his moſt po- 


tent ſolace in misfortune, and the philo- 
ſopher of the. hope which ſupports him in 
oppreſſion, and that ſhall remove the fear 
which reſtrains the wicked? Theſe danger- 
ous foes will attempt to ſpoil us of a good 
fo uſeful without offering an equivalent, 
They will purſue this deſign with unequal- 
led pertinacity, and ſhall not our oppoſi- 

tion, 
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tion, which we are fo intereſted in con- 
certing, partake of the ſame vigour and 
perſeverance? Shall we always allow them 
to boaſt that the day is theirs? Me ſpall 
perceive that the epoch of the ruin which 
menaces ourſelyes and our children muſt com- 

mence from that inſtant, when ſociety ſhall 
zwelcome their execrable tenets ; and ſhall we 
unconcernedly obſerve it ſpread like a de- 
ſtroying plague from mind to mind, and 
from family to family? In truth, citizens, I 
am aſhamed of the ſecurity in which you 
indulge yourſelves with reſpect to this cir- 
cumſtance, You eagerly drain to the 
dregs the poiſoned cup which they offer, 
You attend to an author who amuſes you, 
and whom you love becauſe he ſoothes your 
paſſions. Through a defect of curioſity, or 
a want of opportunity to examine the argu- 
ments which we oppoſe, you ſurrender 
your faith to theſe falſe reaſonings, becauſe 


the admiſſion of them as true does not mo- 
leſt 
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left your indolence or interrupt your plea- 
ſures; and becauſe the writer can ſhew a 
conſiderable degree of lively wit, you infer 
that he has the ſame ſhare of reaſon on his 
aw 


But let him employ all his genius and 
all his induſtry to perſuade immoral men 
to renounce the religion of their fathers, if 
I have only ſucceeded in placing before the - 
eyes of wiſe men the few arguments which 
I have juſt ſpecified, I defy all their efforts 
and their continued endeavours to produce 
the expected effect. 


J intreat my readers to reflect ſeriouſly 
on theſe admonitions. If you are the jea- 
tous guardians of your own welfare or that 
of your children, bar the avenues of your 
hearts againſt the entrance of the maxims 


of your enemies, and even of one of their 
arguments. When a ſingle robber has 
| broken 
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broken open your door, in vain ſhall you 
defend the paſſage againſt the ruſhing mul- 
titude. - | 


As each individual compoſes a part of 
the public, the public intereſt becomes in 
a certain degree that of every private per- 
fon. I cannot therefore ſee a devouring fire 
ſpreading iuſelf dgſtructive of ſociety, without 
ſuggeſting ſome caution againſt the dan- 
gerous incendiaries, whoſe unwearied ar- 
dour is the more ſurpriſing, as they do 
not appear to have any peculiar intereſt in 
the ſucceſs of their machinations; but, like 
modern Eroftrates, they ſeem to have ex- 
cited ſo great a conflagration only that 
they might acquire a name, although they 
ſhould ſee the temple of God in ruins, 
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Arr ER having eſtabliſhed the proofs of 
the Chriſtian Religion, I thought it 
would not be improper to add in this 
place, in a few words, the principles, and an 
abſtract of this religion ſo well adapted to 
promote the welfare of thoſe who practiſe 
its precepts as individuals, and to ad- 
vance the intereſt of ſociety in . 
They are theſe: 


As the poſterity of Adam, we eome 
into the world tainted with original ſin, and 
prone to evil. There is not a man 
who has not experienced in himſelf 
this unfortunate tendency. We are placed 
here by God for a limited period, in order 
to work out our falvation, and by a holy 

and pious life purify ourſelves from this 
ZUM 5 natural 
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natural uncleanneſs, that we may regain in 
a future ſtate that happineſs which was 
prepared for us in this, but which we 
have loſt by the offence of our firſt father. 
This work we cannot perfect by our own 
efforts alone, and without the aſſiſtance of 
the grace of God. This gift therefore 
ſhould be the conſtant ſubject of our 
prayers. Our offences againſt a God in- 
finite and omnipotent cannot be expiated 
by our own merits, which in his fight are 
confined and imperfect. God therefore in 
his mercy has ſent his ſon Jeſus Chriſt into 
the world, that he ſhould ſuffer in our 
place, and thus reſtore us to his favour by 
his merits, which have no bounds, 


Jeſus Chriſt has not only appeaſed the 
anger of God againſt man, but has likewiſe 
eſtabliſhed in his church two ſacraments, - 
Baptiſm and the Holy Supper, as aids in 
this work of our ſalvation. Fo!” 
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By Baptiſm we are adopted, and become 
the children of God, and members of his 
church ; we are dead to {in, and are placed 
in a condition by the grace of God to live 
a holy and religious life. 


The Holy Supper reminds us of the 
death of Jeſus Chriſt, which he ſuffered in 
order to atone for our ſins. We eat the 
bread and drink the wine as emblems of 
the body and blood of Chriſt ; we conſider 
them as memorials of the agonies, by which 
we obtain remiſſion of our ſins, provided 
that we receive this facrament with a ſtrong 
reſolution to repent of our tranſgreſſions, to 
lead a pure life, and to be in complete 
charity with all men; and then, and then 
only, do we receive at the ſame time the 
promiſe of being admitted into the king- 
dom of heaven, but till through ' the 
merits of Jeſus Chriſt; and we can never 
rern to partake of the advantage of theſe 
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merits of our Saviour, but in as much as 


we ſhall have applied all our efforts to 
follow thoſe examples of virtue and piety, 
which he has left for our imitation, 


THE END, 
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